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Ilavinj^,  therefore,  obtaineil  help  of  God,  I  continue  iijuil 
tljis  day  witnessing*  both  to  small  and  great,  saying  none  other 
things  than  those  which  the  Prophets  and  Moses  did  say. 
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CAUSES  OF  FASTING  AND  THANKSGIVING. 

The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Preshyteri  in  Church, 
met  in  tlie  city  of  New-York,  August  24i,  1825,  u[)on  a 
review  of  the  state  of  religion  aaiong  tf*e  people  under 
their  care,  and  among  others,  think  it  their  duty  to  call 
themselves  and  those  over  whom  tliey  are  appointe<<  to 
bear  rule,  to  the  duty  of  fisting  and  hutniliation  before 
God,  for  the  following  causes  : 

While  the  outward  forms  of  religion  are  observed 
amon^:  us,  we  have  reason  to  mourn  th^jJ  llie  power  of 
vital  goilliness  is  not  more  felt  and  exhibited  in  tfoi  ge¬ 
neral  tenor  of  a  holy  drpoitment.  Troths  and  liories 
taught  in  the  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary  are  too  ^oon 
forgotten,  and  have  too  little  induence  in  the  regulation 
of  the  temper  of  the  heart,  ami  of  the  outward  (-(Miver- 
satiou  ;  while  the  world  occupies  an  undue  place  in  the 
hearts  and  in  the  social  intercourse  of  all.  ‘M)ni  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  spe  ik^th,” — 
When  holy  and  enlightened  conversation  on  llie  great 
niysteries  of  salvation,  in  their  application  to  ourselves 
an  1  to  the  actual  condition  of  Ibe  ebureb  of  God^  is  not 
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much  cultivated,  nor  entered  into  with  interest  anul  • 
zeal  ;  and  when  the  things  of  the  world  arc  discusse(il| 
generally,  and  with  evidently  great  relish  and  earnesi.ii 
ness,  it  gives  mournful  evidence  that  the  affections  oflj 
the  heart  are  not  exercised  with  suitable  intensity  onl' 
heavenly  objects.  There  cannot  be  great  overtlowingil 
of  lieart  with  gratitude  to  our  God  for  all  his  goodness,!’ 
where  there  is  not  a  warm  and  affectionate  love  ot! 
the  truth  ;  nor  can  there  be  much  delight  in  the  ordi  !' 
nances  of  the  house,  where  these  are  rarely  on  the!" 
tongue.  We  have  good  reason  to  fear  that  self-exami-B 
nation,  meditation,  and  secret  prayer,  are  not  attended  ■ 
to  with  that  punctuality  ,^and  interest,  and  heavenly  spi- 1 
vit,  which  always  accompany  a  nourishing  state  of  the  I 
graces  ot'  the  Holy  Spirit  in  tlie  heart.  Through  the  I 
neglect  or  sliglit  perlormance  of  these  and  other  du¬ 
ties,  we  too  often  w^ait  upon  God  in  his  house  of  prayer  - 
without  the  enjoyment  of  fellowship  with  the  Father  I 
and  ids  son  Jesus  Christ ;  and  with  feeble  views  of  that  I 
beauty  of  the  Lord,  w  hich  he  gives  of  Idmself  in  his  I 
holy  temple,  and  which  his  s.dnts  have  been  wont  to 
admire  :  lienee  too  do  vve  not  carry  away  from  ,  the 
places  of  devotion,  a  savoury  relish  of  divine  things  cn 
our  spirits.  In  such  a  state  there  is  alway  s  an  unfruil- 
fulness  under  the  ordinances  of  the  grace  of  God, 

“  The  love  of  manv  waxes  cold.”  Zeal  lor  the 
glory  of  God,  manifested  in  the  pure  love  of  Gospel 
truth,  in  efforts  ibr  its  extension,  in  its  knowledge  and 
pow  er,  m  “  contciKling  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints,”  in  vigilance  for  the  preservation 
of  the  churclfs  purity  Irom  all  error  and  unholy  prac¬ 
tice,  and  in  humble  and  earnest  endeavours  to  advance 
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‘he  glorious  work  of  a  covenanted  reformation,  for 
'which  so  many  of  our  fathers  bore  the  cross  of  Christ 
with  patience,  not  counting  their  lives  dear — such  zeal 
as  this  for  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer  grows  cold  ;  we 
are  not  as  deeply  and  solemnly  impressed  with  the 
'greatness  of  the  work  which  our  heavenly  Father  has 
called  us  to  perform,  as  wc  ousjht  to  be.  VV^e  are  inva¬ 
ded,  in  some  degree,  with  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
times,  which  is  adverse  to  the  holy  nature  of  our  pro¬ 
fession,  and  to  the  covenants  of  our  fithers.  That  re  • 
markable  growth  of  our  numbers  and  resources,  which 
1  is  the  doing  of  the  Lord  and  wondrous  in  our  eyes,  that 
soundness  in  the  failii,  that  attention  to  the  forms  of 
godliness,  and  that  decent  moral  deportment  which  ex¬ 
ist  among  us,  are  not  accompanied  with. a  corresponding 
growth  in  holy  self-devotion  to  the  cause  of  our  God, 
and  in  vigorous  exertion  for  its  promotion.  The  least 
appearance  of  remissness  in  the  maintenance  of  so 
great  and  noble  a  system  as  that  which  the  Lord  God 
Omnipotent  has  committed  to  the  instrumentality  o 
our  keeping,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  especially  in  the 
age  and  country  in  which  ive  live,  when  the  cherubim 
of  glory  are  departing  from  the  mercy-seat. 

Our  own  solemn  vows  and  those  of  our  fathers,  are 
not  sufiiciently  regarded,  as  is  manifest  from  some  de¬ 
gree  of  neglect  to  train  up  our  children,  according  to 
those  vows,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  our  re¬ 
ligion,  and  to  cherish  in  the  youthful  mind  a  noble  and 
holy  attachment  to  the  church,  while  the  world  with  all 
its  bewitching  drapery,  is  courting  assiduously  the  de¬ 
votion  of  their  hearts.  This  want  of  due  regard  to  our 
vows,  is  also  manifest  from  the  fevv  inquiries  heard 
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‘‘  after  the  good  old  ways  and  the  ancient  patlis  that  ;vf 
may  walk  in  them.”  Let  us  beware  of  saving, we 
have  Abraham  to  our  fillier,”  and  contenting  ourselves 
with  this.  That  notwithstanding  all  tliese  imperlic- 
lions,  cur  God  should  still  bles«  our  labours,  and  give 
considerable  efiicacy  to  our  testimony,  is  ground  ol  still 
greater  humiliation,  seeing  we  liave  so  much  inibitn- 
proved  all  this  goodness  and  condescension. 

We  are  also  called  to  put  on  sackcloth  and  sit  down 
in  the  ashes,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the  professors  of 
religion  in  other  branches  of  the  church  around  us, 
and  of  our  fellow-citizens.  .  The  purity  of  gospel  truth 
is  comparatively  little  regarded,  even  by  many  who 
ought  to  be  set  for  its  defence.  Short  and  feeble  essays, 
in  which  the  same  languid  exhortations  are  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  usurp  the  places  w  hich  should  be 
occupied  by  extensive  and  powerful  discussion  of  gos¬ 
pel  truth  and  duty.  An  able  and  etlicient  defence  of 
Bible  doctrines,  against  errors  that  abound,  is  rarely 
ijeard  in  the  pulpits  of  the  land  ;  and  from  view  s  of  the 
Christian  system  so  mutilated,  as  those  loo  commonly 
given,  great  and  salutary  effects  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  in  the  edification  of  saints,  in  the  reformation  of 
manners,  and  in  the  arresting  of  errors,  are  not  to  be 
effected  ;  nor  do  they -in  fact  exist.  The  emotions  that 
are  often  excited  by  appeals  to  the  animal  sensibilities, 
from  the  pulpit,  in  conversation,  and  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  human  compositions,  employed  in  the  praise  of 
God,  are  generally  transient,  and  often  leave  congrega¬ 
tions  in  a  debilitated  state  when  the  excitement  sub¬ 
sides.  Comparatively  few*  gospel  liearers,  who  have 
-access  either  among  ourselves  or  otliers,  to  tlic  streams 
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=  of  truth  unadulterated,  embrace,  profess  and  practise 
;  the  truth  of  Jesus.  Impressions  made  where  they  do 
exist,  in  the  hour  of  hearing  gospel  doctrine  expoand- 
j  eJ  and  brought  home  to  the  conscience,  are  of  s-hprt 
I  duration,  and  appear  to  produce  in  thousands  a  harden- 
I  ing  effect.  The  house  of  God  is  resorted  to  by  great 
I  multitudes  as  a  mere  place  of  amusement ;  and  the 
ministers  of  religion  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  the 
gainsaying  and  rebellious.  It  cannot  be  diguised  that 
tbe  effect  of  all  this  is  an  extensiv  e  and  alarming  deso¬ 
lation.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 

I  the  land  make  a  profession  of  religion  in  any  form  at  the 
Lord’s  table  !  The  ordinance  of  baptism  is  profaned, 
by  its  administration  to  the  children  of  many  thousands 
of  godless  parents, .who  are  themseh'es  ignorant  what  be 
the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  train  up 
their  offspring  in  their  own  ignorance  and  ungodliness. 
Such  having  some  form  of  godliness,*  deny  the  power 
thereof. 

;  Among  the  professors  of  religion  in  the  churches 
around  us,  whose  doctrinal  standards  are  Calvinistic,  it 
is  feared  many  are  Arminians  in  sentiment,  partly  from 
the  native  opposition  of  the  depraved  heart  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  free  grace,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  instruc¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  sovreignty  of  God’s  mercy.  The 
formularies  of  doctrine  to  which  many  professors  bind 
their  souls  in  receiving  baptism  for  their  children,  and 
in  coming  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  are  read  by  few 
and  believed  by  still  fewer. 

While  great  efforts  are  made  by  charitable  societiea 
for  the  diffusion  of  some  knowledge  on  tbe  subject  of 
aioral  conduct,  and  some  of  the  duties  of  religion,  lit- 
37* 
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tie  is  cHltempted  and  still  less  effected,  for  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  the  deadly  natural  depravity  of  the  human  heart, 
by  the  application  of  gospel  means.  A  few  branches 
are  lopped  off  while  the  lOot  of  bitterness  remains  in 
full  strength  shooting  forth  its  vigorous  branches  and 
ripening  its  noxious  fruits.  Hence  vice  and  immoral!* 
ty  not  only  abound,  but  are  on  the  increase  from  year 
to  year.  The  multiplication  of  the  facilities  for  travel¬ 
ling,  at  reduced  prices,  furnishes  occasion  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  and  open  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  w  ith  this 
almost  all  other  breaches  of  .  the  law  of  God.  Thub 
the  still,  small  voice  of  the  gospel  is  almost  unheard 
amidst  the  noise  of  labour  and  traffic,  and  the  tumults 
of  .iniquity.  All  these  gross  vices  are  practised  under 
ihe  eye  of  the  civil  rulers  w  ith  impunity.  Even  many 
•f  those  who  occupy  the  high  places  of  power,  are 
themselves  guilty  of  these  immoralities.  Disregarding 
the  laws  of  the  God  of  heaven,  and  refusing  subjec¬ 
tion  to  Messiah  his  exalted  Son,  the  occupants  of  the 
seats  of  power  give  countenance  to  those  who  trample 
under  foot  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver.— 
Breach  of  Sabbath,  the  profanation  of  the  holy  name  of 
God,  insubordination  of  children  to  parents,  the  per¬ 
severance  in  murdering  the  liberty  of  the  African, 
drunkenness,  uncleanness,  revelry,  lascivious  song?, 
dancing  and  theatrical  amusements,  theft,  robbery,  dis¬ 
honesty  in  trade,  lotteries,  lying,  gaming,  the  prostitu¬ 
tion  of  solemn  oaths,  and  a  spirit  of  avarice  insatiable, 
bear  awful  testimony  to  the  necessity  of  mourning  and 
deep  humiliation  before  the  Lord  our  God.  All  these 
sins  too  are  committed  against  a  God  who  has  expres¬ 
sed  with  amazing  muniBcence  his  goodness  to  our  high' 
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ly  favoured  laud.  Let  u?,  in  genuine  contiilion  of 
heart,  confess  our  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  others  ;  let 
119  cry  for  pardon  through  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
“that  the  Lord’s  anger  may  be  turned  away  there¬ 
fore, 

Resolved^  that  the  last  Thursday  of  January,  1826, 
be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  by 
the  congregations  and  societies  under  the  care  of  the 
‘^ynod. 


CAUSES  OF  THANKSGIVING.- 

The  Synod  called  themselves  and  their  people 
(o  the  duty  of  thanksgiving  to  God  Almighty  for  his- 
great  goodness. 

We  have  had  amjde  demonstration  of.  the  kindness 
of  God  to  his  people  in  this  land..  He  sendeth  rnin 
and  fruitful  seascnis,  tilling  the  hearts  of  all  with  food 
iind  gladness.  The  Lord  has  not  dealt  with  us  as  we 
have  sinned.  Plenty,  peace,  and  health  generally 
aboundin^r  iu  the  cities  and  in  the  interior,  bless  the  land 
at  large.  Charitable  societies,  such  as  the  Bible  Socie- 
Iv,  &.C.  continue  to  exert  themselves  for  the  ameliora- 
lioa  of  the  condition  of  the  ignorant  and  destitute. 

To  ourselves,  the  Lord  our  God  has  multiplied  the 
tokens  of  his  special  and  abundant  goodness.  Though 
our  congregations  are  generally  in  infancy,  situated  far 
from  one  another,  and  spread  over  an  extensive  terri¬ 
tory,  and  though  we  every  w  here  mol  with  consider¬ 
able  opposition  in  the  maintenance  of  our  testimony, 
yet  by  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us,  we  have 
'»Uli  continued  to  increase, -r-the  number  of  our  minis* 
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tcrs  raultiplies,  our  school  of  ihe  prophets  is  providing 
for  the  future  supply  of  our  numerous  vacancies,  aod 
bids  fair  to  become  prosperous.  Congregations  for. 
merly  organized,  are  on  the  increase,  and  new  ones 
formed  every  year.  We  are  not  left  without  evidence 
that  the  ordinances  of  the  grace  of  God  are  blessed  fer 
the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Qur  congrega- 
tions  live  in  peace  with  one  another.  Thus  we  see 
the  branches  of  our  reformation  vine  extending  and 
becoming  more  and  more  fruitful.  For  these  with  all 
other  tokens  of  the  goodness  of  our  God,  let  all  call  on 
their  souls  to  magnify  and  bless  bis  holy  name. 

The  Synod  therefore  recommend  that  the  last  Thurs¬ 
day  of  November  next  be  appointed  to  be  observed  ai 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  by  all  the  congregations  and  peo* 
pic  under  their  care. 

...  .  <  JAMES  MILLEG  AN,  .Woc/era^or. 

Attest  j  BLACK,  Clerk. 


(For  the  Evangelical  Witness.) 

KIDD  ON  THE  SONSHIP. 

A  Work  has  lately  made  its  appearance  in  the  religious 
world,  which  every  one  who  desires  earnestly  to  contend 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints^  must  rejoice  to 
see.  We  refer  to  a  Dissertation  on  the  Eternal  Son- 
ship  of  Christ,  by  James  Kidd,  D.  D.  &c.  This  work 
has  been  reviewed  in  the  Evangelical  Witness,  and  fair¬ 
ly  and  justly  reviewed.  Socinians  to  a  man,  are  most 
hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ. 
No  wonder.  If  it  be  admitted^  their  whole  system# 
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isith  all  its  blasphemy,  gives  up  the  ghost.  But  there 
lire  others,  who  abhor  the  heresy  of  Socinians,  wiiodo 
not  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Sonshi[)  of  the 
jen  ot  God.  These  admit  the  personality  of  the  Son, 
but  refuse  that  He  subsists  in  an  eternal  I  v  related  state, 
to  the  Father.  Over  both  these  opinions,  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  Dr.  Kidd,  is  eminently  triumj)hant.  He  hum¬ 
bles  at  his  feet  every  opposer  of  the  eternal  Sonship, 
whether  friend  or  foe. 

But  while  we  rejoice  in  that  triumph,  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  subscribe  to  every  position  laid  down  by  the 
learned  professor.  Dr.  Blair  selects  the  S[>ecliitor  for 
critcism,  not  because  it  was 'the  worst  specimen  of 
composition  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon,  hut  because 
it  was  the  best.  If  there  should  happen  to  be  any 
innacuracies  in  the  very  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Kidd, 
they  would  be  less  liable  to  be  noticed,  and  perhaps 
be  more  rcadil}^  adopted,  than  if  found  in  the  works 
of  an  inferior  writer.  Any  thing  of  this  kind,  however, 
which  we  think  we  have  noticed,  we  do  not  mean  to 
represent  as  errors,  but  merely  as  inaccuracies. 

The  first  of  these  of  which  we  take  notice,  will  be 
found  in  p.  63,  where  the  Dr.  says,  “  the  angel  alludes 
to  the  compound  person  of  our  Lord,  as  .Messiah,  com- 
posetl  of  his  Divine  and  human  natures,"  &c.  It  is 
•loubted  w  hether  the  expression  “  compound  person,” 
be  a  correct  one.  If  the  person  of  our  Lord,  be  com¬ 
pound  then  it  is  made  up  of  the  ditTerent  parts  of 
which  that  compound  is  composed.  The  Dr.  informs 
ns  that  it  is  “  composed  of  his  Divine  and  human  na¬ 
tures.”  Then  it  is  partly  Divine  ami  partly  human. 
Is  (his  correct  Divinity  ?  Jesus  Christ  the  eternal  Son 
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of  God  posesscs  a  personality,  as  he  is  the  second  ptr, 
son  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  He  assumed  human  na¬ 
ture  into  a  state  of  union  with  his  Divine  person.  This 
was  strictly  a  personal  union.  Previous  to  this  union, 
his  person  was  Divine — wholly  Divine.  Did  it  vm 
become  partly  human  ?  In  page  5^,  the  professor  verv 
properly  cautions  the  reader  against  “  confounding  oui 
Lord’s  human  nature  with  his  personality.”  This  cau¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  Our  Lord’s  personality  is  Divine, 
altogether  Divine,  it  is  a  simple  Divine  personality,  nei¬ 
ther  complex  nor  compounded,  notwithstanding  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  human  nature.  For  as  Dr.  K.  very  justly 
remarks  p.  125,  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  that 
though  “  elevated  in  consequence  of  its  union  to  Di¬ 
vinity,  it  did  not  become  Divinity,  nor  did  it  cease  to  be 
humanity.”  And  in  p.  183.  “  When  the  Son  took  hu¬ 
manity,  he  did  not  become  a  new  person.”  Whatever, 
therefore,  his  person  was,  before  the  assumption,  it 
still  remains,  but  before  the  assumption  of  humanity 
it  ivas  a  simple  uncoinpounded  Divine  person,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  still  an  uncompounded  persoTi.  From  the 
fact  of  the  assumption  of  humanity  in  the  person  ot 
Clirist,  his  person  is  called  the  Mediatorial  person  of 
Christ,  hut  this  does  not  consitute  it  a  compound  per¬ 
son.  See  p.  115.  His  person  was  not  changed  or 
enlarged  by  its  assiimption. 

ft  is  also  doubled  whether  the  appropriation  of  that 
heirship  mentioned  Heb.  1.  2.  to  the  eternal  Sonship 
of  Christ,  be  altogether  correct.  It  is  rather  suppo¬ 
sed  that  this  heirship  lielongs  to  his  Mediatory  charac¬ 
ter,  and  is  predicated  of  the  reward  which  God  the 
Father  promised  to  his  eternal  Son  because  he  hum- 
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bleJ  himself  unto  the  death  ;  on  whicli  account  God 
I  hath  highly  exalted  him  and  given  him  a  name  above 
every  name.  It  is  the  same  tiling  as  the  “  all  ^io»ver 
in  heaven  and  earth  delivered  unto  him”  who  is 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  ;  but  surely  not  deli  v  ereii  in  that 
character.  Tliis  critcism  on  the  translation,  preierring 
•‘constituted”  to  appointed^  does  not  appear  to  gam  any 
thing.  It  is  stdl  very  doubtful  whether  either  word, 
could,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  Sonship  of 
Christ.  The  Father  ne\er  appointed^  i\or  constituted^ 
the  second  person  his  eternal  son.  Nor,  as  such  diil  he 
“constitute”  /am  heir  of  all  things.  It  appears  evident, 
that  the  language  is  that  of  investiture.  Bui  tiie  right, 
possession,  and  the  government  of  the  Son  of  God,  is 
not  isivestiture,  but  natural,  necessary  anil  co-existent 
with  the  being  of  all  things.  Indeed,  tlii*i  heirship  ap¬ 
pears  to  ue  the  delegated  supremacy  wliiclilhe  Redeem¬ 
er  received  from  the  Father,  because  he  is  the  el  ler 
brother  of  the  family  of  the  saints,  the  first  born  among 
many  brethren.  It  was  the  peculiar  [mivilege  of  the 
first  born  to  be  his  father’s  heir,  and  to  rule  over  his 
brethren.  In  this  sense  the  promise  runs  in  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
I  'xill  make  him  my  first  born,  higher  than  the  kings  of 
the  earth-.  Surely  no  one  would  sa\  that  the  fit  her  made 
Christ  his  eternal  Son.  The  professor  dr.iws  a  ( onclu- 
sion  in  p.  7G,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  not  so  ciearlj* 
?een,  as  might  be  wished.  “  The  appointment,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  have  arisen  from  any  external  circiimstan- 
C2S  forseen,  or  existing  ;  but  must  be  constituted  by  the 
inherent  nature  of  Godhead  itself.”  It  seems  then  that 
this  heirship  is  appointed.  This  we  believe.  But 
bow  aa  appointment  can  be  constituted  by  the  inherent 
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nature  of  Godhead  (Joes  not  appear.  The  vcr}  lacioi’ 
an  appointment,  shews  that  it  is  not  inherent  iu  God¬ 
head. 

Tlie  same  dithculty  will  occur  in  the  Doctor's  ex¬ 
planation  of  Heh.  i.  4.'  That  the  eternal  Sonship  cf 
Christ  is  asserted  in  this  and  in  the  followin;^  verse  is 
undeniable.  But  it  is  ecpially  evident,  that  it  is  not  the 
apostle’s  (lesion  to  treat  of  that  doctrine  in  this  passage. 
His  obj.^ct  is  to  shew  ihe  excellency  of  Christ  as  the 
revealer  of  the  gospel,  above  all  who  had  ever  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  messengers  of  heaven.  It  is  not  sim|lv 
his  character  and  person  as  divine,  or  as  the  Son  of  God, 
but  the  eternal  Sou  of  God  in  his  otlicial  character, 
as  the  revealer  of  the  Father's  will.  This  divine  mes¬ 
senger  is  as  far  superior  to  the  angels,  as  the  name  he 
obtained  is  more  excellent  than  theirs.  Now,  it  is  net 
his  bein^  the  eternal  Son  of  God  that  he  o’nt  dned,  but 
his  being  called  so.  Ilis  being  the  Son  of  God  is  the 
fiundation  ol  his  being  so  denominated.  And  hv  at- 
tending  to  the  connexion  (if  these  verses  with  the  close 
of  the  3d  verse,  rc7iga  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins, 
sat  dozi'n  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high^  it  ’.viil 
be  evident  that  the  declaration  of  the  name  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  discharge  of  Messiah  from  the  grave,  in 
nhich  he  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  zvitli  pon'- 
er  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  This  will  give 
us  the  true  import  it  is  presumed,  of  the  expression  “he 
hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name 
than  they.’*  How  did  Christ  obtain  this  name  ?  By  io- 
heritance.  The  word  property  signifying  to  obtain  by 
lot  or  portion.  It  is  evid«?nttbal  nothing  is  here  obtained 

which  is  inherent  in  Deitv.  Jesus  did  not  by  this  oh- 

•  ^ 
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luia  Sonship.  That  is  inherent  in  Deity.  And  cannot 
^  be  obtained.  But  he  obtained  a  testimony,  by  this  de¬ 
claration  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  and  this  name  he 

i 

;  was  to  inherit  as  exclusively  his  own.  Such  a  declara- 

i  tion  proving  his  unrivalled  dignity  above  the  angels  of 

i  Go<l.  Being  the  necessary  and  eternal  Son  of  God,  upon 

i  the  discharge  of  the  work  Atonement,  the  Father  de- 

;  clared  and  pronounced  that  to  be  his  name."  This  de- 

elaration  of  honour,  the  Son  had  obtained  by  inheritance 

or  reward,  in  his  resurrection  is  a  glorious  step  to  hk 

t  installation,  but  not  as  inherited  in  his  nature  as  God. 

I 

TRAVELS  OF  TITUS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

After  vie  wing  the  magnificent  public  buildings  in  the 
Capital  city  of  the  Union,  the  nation  d  library,  the  de¬ 
positary  of  models,  of  patent  inventions  and  other  cu¬ 
riosities,  I  repaired  to  the  stage  office,  to  secure  a  pas¬ 
sive  to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  My  good  friend  Donald, 
who  was  to  make  a  stay  of  a  few  days  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  accompanied  me  in  all  my  excursions.  Wbenl 
parted  with  him,  he  promised  to  write  me  the  result 
of  his  observations  on  the  aff  iirs  of  the  nation. 

The  first  person’s  name  on  the  list  of  pas^^eiigers,  was 
the  Rev.  Peter  Pontifix.  As  my  name  was  second, 
Mr.  Pontifix  and  myself  took  possession  of  the  coach. 

His  large  golden  watch  seal,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
seemed  to  me  an  indication  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Priest,  and  I  was  not  mistaken.  He  was  h  lusty,  well 
fed  man,  his  hair  black,  bis  eye  brows  projecting  fav 
9ver  his  dark  brown  eyes,  wlucb  iodkaled  subtletf  and 
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thoughtfulness,  and  his  aspect  grave  and  pompous.  Yet  | 
I  found  idm  ready  to  enter  with  considerable  volubili-  j 
ty  into  conversation,  VVe  first  talked  of  the  Holy  Al¬ 
liance,  of  which  he  spoke  at  first  warily.  However,  j 
it  was  soon  easy  to  perceive  that  his  heart  was  in  that  i 
league  of  European  potentates,  for  the  support  of  royal  ' 
and  priestly  dominion.  The  other  passengers  talked 
of  the  price  of  stocks,  tlie  rate  of  exchange,  the  state 
of  trade  &:c.  and  left  Mr.  l^ontifix  and  myself  to  dis¬ 
course,  on  what  topics  we  chose  without  interru|)lion. 

“  Why”  said  Mr.  Pontilix,  “  should  not  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country,  becoitie  a  party  to  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance  ?  could  they  not  soften  some  of  its  features,  which 
are  thought  to  be  offensive  to  the  cause  of  liberty  ?  We 
know  that  some  Protestants  have  proposed  an  alliance 
with  the  Calliolic  church,  w  ith  a  similar  object.”  Here 
he  cast  a  near  glance  upon  me,  as  if  to  discourse  what 
my  countenance  might  indicate  upon  the  mention  of  the 
two  grand  divisions  of  what  is  called  the  Christian  world. 
But  as  1  knew  his  religion  and  profession,  and. as  I  was 
certain  he  could  not  have  ascert  lined  mine,  I  determin¬ 
ed  to  retain  this  advantageous  position,  and  keep  him, 
at  least  for  some  lime  in  the  dark,  as  to  my  sentiments. 
To  his  questions  1  replied  that  there  were  tw  o  reasons, 
which  I  presumed  would  [irevent  the  government  of  the 
U.  States,  from  even  entering  on  a  negotiation  to  form 
such  a  connexion.  1.  The  avowed  object  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  w.is  to  maintain  against  every  innovation  the 
government  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  to  prevent  eve* 
ry  interferance  with  it  hy  the  people,  as  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  civil  rule,  but  to  be  ruled.  Now  thisii; 
esscntiallv  adverse  to  our  fundamental  law  of  s^a^e 
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The  government  is  by  the  people.”  2.  Another 
object  of  that  alliance,  is  the  support  of  the  Roman 
I  pontiff  as  the  holy  and  infiilible  head  of  the  cliurch  ; 
■  tvhereas,  the  maxim  of  this  government  is  not  to  sup¬ 
port  any  religion.  Hence  the  two  great  objects  of  the 
:i!fi:ince  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  were  essen¬ 
tially  at  war  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
American  constitutions.  Pontijix. — “  But  is  there  not 
a  more  general  object,  in  which  governments  might 
unite,  the  maintenance  of  civil  authority  against  anar¬ 
chy  ?  This”  continued  he,  “  tends  to  promote  the 
the  peace  of  the  nations  ;  and  we  see  indeed  that  since 
(he  formation  of  the  Holy'  Alliance,  there  has  been  with 
few  exceptions,  peace  in  the  civilized  world.  Is  it  not 
ihimitted  that  whatever  government  actually  exists  in 
any  nation  is  the  ordinance  of  Heaven  to  man  and  that 
therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  resisted  ?  Does  it  not  follow, 
(bat  though  there  may'  be  some  severity  in  the  admin- 
idration  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  yet  it  would  be 
friminal  to  resist  them  by  force,  or  even  to  oppose 
ibem  in  any  way  ?  On  this  principle,  where  can  be  the 
harm  of  the  several  powers  combining  together  to  sup¬ 
port  against  all  opju'sition  the  ordinance  of  Heaven  ? 
’^Vhen  the  monarchies  of  Spain  and  Naples  could  not 
support  themselves  against  the  resistance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  was  it  not  proper  for  the  neigbouring  powers  to  aid 
them  in  overcoming  the  resistance  to  “  the  powers 
that  be  ?”  Tit, — “  And  shall  w  c  add  that  they  ought 

to  interfere  and  repress  the  resistance,  which  the 
Greeks  are  now  making  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  ?”  Pon- 
tifix  hesitated  here,  but  at  length  said  :  “  The  case 
is  not  quite  the  sam^.”  Tit, — “  But  the  Ottoman  Porte 
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is  a  government,  which  until  lately  diJ  exist  in  provi- 
dence,  and  govern  Greece.  The  Greeks  do  not  make 
resistance  for  the.  redress  of  some  grievances,  but  to 
put  down  utterly  the  Turkish  dominion,  or  at  least, 
free  themselves  from  all  subjection  to  its  authority.'’ 
Pon. — “  Still  we  may  make  a  distinction  :  Greece  was 
conquered  by  the  Turks  and  held  in  subjection  by  the 
force  of  arms.”  Tit. — So  are  Spain  and  Naples  at 
present.  You  refer,  in  the  exception  which  you  make 
in  favour  of  Greece,  to  the  character  of  the  government, 
and  you  make  the  people  of  Greece  the  judges  of  that 
character  ;  while  in  your  former  argument,  you  refer* 
ed  only  to  the  fact  that  the  government  existed.  If 
that  argument  were  of  force  in  the  case  of  Spain  and 
Naples,  so  it  is  in  that  of  Greece.  By  that  argument, 
the  powers  of  Europe  should  have  united,  and  subdued 
these  colonies,  when  in  a  state  of  revolt,  at  the  time  of 
our  revolution,  and  they  ought,  now,  that  the  continen¬ 
tal  monarchies  are  in  close  alliance,  to  subdue  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  South  American  republics,  w  hich  have  re¬ 
sisted  Spain.  Would  it  not  on  your  principle,  be  their 
duty  even  now  to  recolonize  these  states  and  make 
them  subject  to  Britain  ?  Well  continued  and  success¬ 
ful  resistance,  in  a  bad  cause,  readers  it  legitimate?* 
Pon.  “  Well  suppose  we  should  admit  all  this,  what 
then  ?”  Tit. — “  Then  you  would  be  consistent  in 
the  whole  of  your  argument.  But  we  are  not  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  would 
enter  into  an  alliance,  the  principal  object  of  which 
is  to  effectuate  its  destruction.”  Pon. — 1  know  it. 

and  only  propose  these  questions  for  discussion.”  By 
this  last  remark  Pontifix  merely  evaded  the  disciissior' 
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of  an  unpop:ilar  topic.;  for  it  wns  manifest  fronn  the 
earnestness  of  his  m.uiner,  that  he  liad  been  ottering 
bis  real  sentiments.  What  indeed  can  i)e  more  natu¬ 
ral  than  an  intelligent  Papist  should  be  friendly  to  the 
Holy  Alliance,  when  it  is  the  great  support  of  his  reli¬ 
gion  in  Europe  ? 

After  a  considerable  pause  Pontifix  asked  Would 
it  not  be  desirable  that  all  the  governments  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  should  enter  into  a  Holy  Alliance,  to  sup¬ 
port  that  of  each  stale  .as  it  present  exists  ?”  Tit. — 
What  object  should  v»e  gain  by  this  measure  ?”  Pon. — 
The  asperities  of  the  more  severe  would  be  softened  by 
aa  intimate  connexion  with  the  more  mild.”  Tit. — What 
could  a  few  infant  republics,  to  which  you  no  doubt  al¬ 
lude  as  the  more  mild,  effect  by  coming  into  closer  bonds 
of  alliance  with  the  old  and  powerful  dynasties,  that 
dread  nothing  so  much  as  change  ?  The  attempts  which 
have  lately  been  made  in  Spain  and  Naples  demonstrate, 
that  any  effort  to  soften  the  asperities  of  those  severe 
governments  is  utterly  vain,  and  that  their  oppressions 
cannot  be  avoided  but  by  their  demolition.”  As  many 
Roman  Catholics  are  firm  Republicans,  my  fellow  tra¬ 
veller  could  not  yet  he  certain  whether  I  was  a  Pro^ 
testmt  or  of  his  religion  ;  and  he  probably  asked  the 
following  question  with  a  view  to  ascertain  my  opinions. 
Pon. — “  Would  not  the  demolition  of  the  European 
monarchies,  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  as  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  their  whole 
system  of  policy  ?  and  the  administration  of  their  laws  ? 
Many  of  the  Bishops  are  civil  rulers,  by  virtue  of  their 
ecclesiastical  offices,  as  civil  courts  have  cognizance  of 
ecclesiastical  causes  :  the  revenues  of  the  church  are 
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secured  by  the  state.  In  France  during  the  revolutioy, 
many  of  the  priests  were  put  to  death,  the  revenues  ofthe 
church  were  invaded,  and  ecclesiastical  houses  demol¬ 
ished,  In  Spain,  the  revenues  of  religious  fraternities 
were  seized  by  the  government.  Could  it  be  thought 
by  religious  or  good  men  desirable,  that  almost  the 
only  religion  of  many  countries,  with  millions  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  should  be  destroyed  ?”  Tit. — “The  answer  to 

that  question  would  depend  upon  a  man’s  religious  sen¬ 
timents,  and  what  he  might  expect  to  be  the  state  of 
things  subsequent  to  such  a  revolution.  Were  he  a 
Protestant  he  would  be  likely  to  say  that  in  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  revolution,  the  human  mind  must  be  roused  to 
enquiry,  the  Bible  now  extensively  circulated  among  the 
populace  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  in  the  hands  of 
many  who  could  press  its  claims,  would  be  read, 
examined,  and  found  favourable  to  the  cause  of  ration¬ 
al  liberty.  The  result  of  an  examination  of  its  contents 
would  be  a  conviction  of  the  excellency  ofthe  truths 
which  it  contains,  the  embracing  of  its  doctrine  and  a 
profession  of  the  faith  which  it  reveals.  All  this,  too,  a 
Protestant  would  say  is  adverse  to  the  doctrines,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  would  be  abandoned  for  the  more  pure  and  en¬ 
lightened  faith  of  the  Protestant.”  While  these  remarks 
were  making,  Pontifix,  though  evidently  endeavouring 
to  suppress  bis  feelings,  changed  colours  and  altered 
his  position  several  times  on  his  seat,  drawing  down 
his  hat  and  eye  brows  and  raising  his  head.  I  contin¬ 
ued  ;  “  In  the  other  hand  a  Roman  Catholic  would  say 
that  the  demolition  ofthe  Popish  religion,  would  be  the 
banisbment  ef  every  thing  excellent  from  the  face  of 
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the  earth.'’  Pou> — I  believe  it  not  to  be  denieef 
that  the  Catholic  church  is  in  a  more  flourishing  state 
since  the  restoration  of  tlie  Bourbons,  and  the  formation 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Brotestants  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  are  disheartened,  and  generally  giving  their 
support  to  the  existing  dynasties  and  seeking  their  fa¬ 
vour — the  Irish  Catholics  are  stimulated  to  exertions 
ibr  the  consolidation  of  their  religious  interests,  and  the 
recovery  of  their  civil  rights — the  tone  of  opposition  in 
England,  to  the  Catholic  religion,  is  lowered,  and  many 
Protestaiits  think  and  speak  more  favourably  of  them, 
vviiile  the  cause  of  their  religion  has  been  plead  by  Ca¬ 
tholic  priests,  before  Protestant  societies  in  London, 
la  North  America,  new  vigour  has  been  infused  into 
the  whole  body,  which  is  greatly  increasing.”  All  this 
was  uttered  with  some  warmth,  and  rather  in  the  tone 
of  trium[)h.  Tit, — “  Intelligent  Protestants,  who  are 
attentive  to  the  state  of  public  sentiment,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  admit  tlie  correctness  of  your  remarks  respecting 
the  effects  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the 
measures  of  the  Holy  Alliance  on  the  Protestant  and 
Popish  religions  in  Europe,  but  what  evidence  have 
we  that  the  latter  is  making  advances  in  the  United 
States  ?”  Pon. — “  It  is  so  nominally  and  in  reality. 
Some  new  diocesses  have  been  lately  formed,  Catho¬ 
lics,  who  were  concealed  among  an  overwhelming  mass 
of  Protestants,  have  been  called  out,  have  been  orga¬ 
nized  into  congregations,  and  have  erected  chapels  ; 
preachers  avow  and  defend  their  faith  more  boldly  ; 
there  are  many  C«Uholic  magazines  ;  many  newspapers 
are  edited  by  them  ;  and  their  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  other  publications  are  circulated  with  great ctetivitj 
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by  missionaries,  in  sleam-boats,  libraries,  &:c.”  My 
own  observation  had  maile  me  before  acquainted  with 
those  facts,  but  1  wished  to  hear  him.  Tit. — “  But  what 
distinction  do  you  make  b(*twecn  nominal  and  real  ad¬ 
vances  ?”  Poti. — “Whatl  have  enumerated  is  both 
nominal  and  real,  but  besirles  all  this,  there  are  real 
advances  made  by  the  Catholic  cause,  that  are  not 
nominal.  The  Catholic  church  denies  the  doctrine  of 
election,  so  do  the  Methodists — a  large  body  on  the 
increase  in  the  United  States.  The  Catholic  church 
maintains  that  all  men  have  natural  pow  er  to  do  works 
that  are  pleasing  to  God  ;  so  do  all  Methodists  and  Hop- 
kinsians.  The  Catholic  church  maintains  that  good 
w  orks  have  merit  in  our  justification  ;  so  do  most  Meth- 
odiists  and  many  Hopkinsians.  And  besides  these, 
there  are  great  multitudes  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
in  the  Episcopal,  in  the  Baptist  church,  and  other  de¬ 
nominations  called  Calvinistic,  who  maintain  these  doc¬ 
trines  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  Catholic 
church  ;  and  certainly  the  number  of  those  who  main¬ 
tain  them  increases.  This  1  call  a  real  advancement 
of  the  Catholic  cause,  though  it  is  not  so  nominally. 
The  same  ancient  church  maintains  that  many  things 
may  he  added  to  the  rites  and  forms  of  worship,  by  the 
authority  of  the  church,  for  which  there  is  no  expresa 
provision  in  the  Bible  ;  and  this  opinion  is  very  general 
among  professors,  in  the 'United  States.”  Though 
Pontifix  may  have  somewhat  overdrawn  this  picture, 
^ill  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  original ;  and 
1  did  not  choose  to  dispute  his  statements.  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  conversation  of  this 
fleoiiby^  priest,  and  from  other  circumstances,  that. 
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Papists  do  hope  for,  and  are  making  exertions  to  secure 
the  preponclerence  of  their  system  in  this  country,  and 
perhaps  for  its  establishment  by  law. 

\Vc  now  came  in  view  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
♦lay  was  clear  and  beautiful,  and  the  view  of  this  alrea¬ 
dy  great  and  growing  city,  with  its  harbour  and  ship¬ 
ping,  was  certainly  very  fine.  Baltimore  is  the  strong 
hold  and  centre  of  operations  for  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  North  America.  Maryland,  of  which  this  city  is  the 
metropolis,  was  originally  settled  by  Papists.  In  1632, 
June  20th,  Charles  I.  granted  to  George  Calvert, 
Baron  of  Baltimore  in  Ireland,  a  charter  for  this  colony, 
which  was  called  Maryland,  in  honour  of  Mary,  his 
queen.  Calvert  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  pro¬ 
cured,  as  emigrants,  for  its  first  settlement,  about  two 
hundred  Popish  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  sailed  from 
England  in  November  of  the  same  year  in  which  he 
obtained  his  charter.  Thus  the  foundation  of  this 
colony  was  laid  by  Roman  Catholics,  who  for  many 
years  maintained  the  ascendency  in  the  management  of 
its  affairs  ;  for  though  toleration  was  granted  by  the 
proprietary  government,  to  all  who  professed  faith  in 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  yet  in  1676,  when  the  whole 
population  of  the  province  amounted  to  16,000  souls, 
the  number  of  Protestants  did  not  amount  to  200.  As 
Maryland  alone,  of  all  the  colonies,  was  founded  by 
Papists,  and  as  the  first  emigrants  were  opulent,  we 
should  reasonably  look  to  Baltimore  as  the  head-quar¬ 
ters  of  Popery  in  the  United  States.  Though  after 
the  revolution,  which  dethroned  the  house  of  Stewart, 
and  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne  of  England, 
the  government  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Po- 
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proprietors,  ami  the  Protestant  religion  established  j 
by  law,  iVorii  1G92  till  17 16,  yet  it  was  restored  in  that  | 
year,  to  Cliailes,  Lord  Baltimore,  and  continued  in  hh  * 
hands  and  those  of  his  successors,  until  it  was  wrested 
from  them,  at  the  time  of  our  revolution. 

At  the  i^resent  time,  there  are  in  Baltimore,  manv  * 
very  opulent  Popish  families,  descendants  of  the  Cal¬ 
vert  fmiily,  and  others,  who  are  zealous  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  corrupt  faith  of  their  fathers.  They  have  ! 
several  chapels  in  the  city,  and  a  cathedral,  the  largest 
house  of  worship  in  the  United  States.  Towards  the 
erection  of  the  latter,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  Spain,  is 
said  to  have  contributed  jS  100,000.  Here  the  pomp  of 
Papist,  superstitious  devotion,  is  exhibited  with  a  splen¬ 
dour  superior  to  any  thing  of  a  similar  nature  on  this 
northern  continent.  In  Baltimore  too,  the  subjects  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff  have  a  rollrgiate  institution,  called 
the  College  of  Si.  Sulpitius,  under  the  direction  of  a 
branch  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  arc*  which  they  have 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  place  at  fht  hri  d  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  our  rotintry.  In  tbi«  I ‘tier  o"  Jca'i.  ifistrue, 
they  have  ntt  -i-s,  f  ,  iary  resour¬ 
ces  and  the  K  ;  .  ;  •  ‘  r.  { 

p  4^ .  !  f  d,  in  t !  t-  .  .  *.  •  . 

ti‘*o  w  *h  t*u-  '  , ,  ;  •  .  -  I  V  i 

of  I  u  J  ;  bj  ;  ('  .rj:  i 

of  Pis..<^‘P  at  ,  c!io  r  iWiu  vland,  metro- 

po*  ♦a:i  nf  the  "•'  [if'  of  (he  Roman 

pen! id,  rho*5e  bi::h-s  itib  v  *;i  -  v  the  extent  of 

their  cl  »ims  anfl  ilbi^tr  te  »lieir  i  epes 

It  is  vain  to  s  .v,  as  rniny  wh;)  *  foss  to  be  good 
Pratestants  do  s»iy  ,  that  Popery  will  oe  harmless  in  the 
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I  United  Stales.  Were  no  more  meant  than  tliat  the  cic^ 
votees  of  the  Roman  see  will  never  be  sufficiently 
nufuerous  and  powerful  to  endanger  the  freeiloin  of  our 
political  institutions,  by  the  legal  establisiiruent  of  the 
PopUh  religion  under  a  monarchical  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  then  we  would  admit  its  truths.  Rut  a  system  of 
i  fjith  which  rejects  the  only  way  of  salvation  by  the 
righteousness  of  Clirist  imjiutcd  for  our  justitication,  a 
j  mode  of  worship  that  offers  homage  to  saints,  angels, 
and  idols,  and  a  government  that  suffers  not  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  hiity — and  all 
j:  this  embraced  by  many  thousands,  their  adherents  in- 
j-  :rea5iug  and  active,  possessing  many  seminaries  of 
learning,  and  having  the  command  of  UiUch  wealth,  can- 
[  not  be  considered  with  propriety  as  harmless.  Beside 
the  ruin  of  many  souls,  they  exert  an  evil  influence  on 
^  !he  state  of  puhiic  sentiment  in  the  country. 

I  In  Baltimore  there  are  nearly  all  the  denominations 
i  of  professors,  besides  the  Papists — Swedenborgians, 

\  Methodists,  Quakers,  Lutherans,  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
;  hyterians,  and  Covenanters.  The  Associate  Reformed 
I  congregation  is  one  of  those  that  became  connected 
I  with  the  Presbyterian  church  some  years  ago.*  Tbe 
.  Covenanter,  or  Reformed  Presbyterian  church,  was 
foundid  in  this  city  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
^  century.  It  is  a  prosperous  stale,  and  imbued  this 
brau(  h  of  the  church  is  with  tbe  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tioa, — a  decided  opposition  to  the  idolatry^  and  super¬ 
stition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  bound  to 

I 

perseverance  in  this  opposition  by  covenant,  it  must 
*ll  is  now  perhaps  Independent^ 
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exert  a  salutary  influence  against  Popish  corruptions, 
and  all  kindred  errors  in  the  churches.  In  their  church 
on  the  Sabbath,  I  have  heard  an  able  display  of  evangelj. 
cal  liocirine,  in  two  discourses,  each  more  than  an  liour 
long,  besides  an  exposition  of  one  of  David’s  Psalms, 
the. only  psalms  which  this  people  sing.  This  latter 
edifying  part  of  their  devotions  was  in  a  morning  intro¬ 
duction.  The  congregation  was  respectable  and  atten¬ 
tive.  In  other  branches  of  the  church  here  there  are 
many  evangelical  and  excellent  people.  “  A  little  lea¬ 
ven,  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.” 

METHODIST  CAMP-MEETINGS.  ^ 

A  history  of  the  origin,  progress  and  effects  of  these 
large  assemblies  of  people,  under  the  name  of  religion, 
would  furnish  curious  and  useful  matter,  worthy  the 
attention  of  both  the  philosepher  and  divine.  The 
circumstances  of  this  country,  comparatively  young, 
the  scarcity  of  preaahers,  the  rare  administration  of 
gospel  ordinances  in  many  districts,  and  the  necessity 
of  preaching  out  of  doors,  in  places  where  there  were 
X)o  houses  of  worship,  seem  to  have  suggested  the  hint 
and  furnished  the  occasion  to  camp-meetings  for  devo¬ 
tional  purposes.  At  all  events,  they  seem  to  be,  at 
least  in  a  great  measure,  confined  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

They  have  generally  been  called  by  the  ofiicers  of 
the  Methodist  church,,  except  in  the  instance  of  the 
extraordinaij  religious  excitement  which  existed  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centory^  in  iCeotuckj^  Ohio,  West  PeoDsylvania,  an^ 
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ancl  Virginia.  At  that  time  too  the^  originated  among 
the  Methodists  on  Green-briar  river,  in  west  Virginia. 
The  number  of  Presbyterians  and  others  who  then 
asseml)led,  and  the  extravagant’  doings,  at  the  encamp- 
Doents,  far  exceeded  any  thing  ordinarily  witnessed  at 
the  camps  of  Methodists.  Among  the  Presbyterians, 
on  that  occasion,  they  were  not  continued  more  than 
about  two  years  ;  and  since  that  time,  they  have  been 
abandoned  by  nearly  all  people  except  the  Methodists 
and  Christ-ians;  in  those  bodies  they  constitute  a  part  of 
the  stated  system  of  means  devised  and  pursued  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  public  attention  and  of  making  pros- 
elvtes. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  formation  of  t!ie  encampment 
is  usually  towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  in  the  in¬ 
terval  between  harvest  and  seed  time.  It  is  announ¬ 
ced  several  weeks  before,  and  preparations  made  for 
its  attendance.  The  ground,  usually  in  a  wood  near 
some  village,  is  prepared  by  clearing  away  the  under- 
«vood  and  erecting  a  large  covered  tent  for  the  preach¬ 
ers,  and  by  forming  extensive  ranges  of  seats  madi‘  of 
hewed  logs.  On  the  day  appointed  the  worshippers 
begin  to  assemble,  bringing  with  them  beds,  kitchen 
utensils,  and  other  articles  of  househoM  furniture  :  the 
tents  are  pitched,  a  la  tnilitaire.  flanking  the  ranges  of 
seats  on  the  right  and  left,  and  preparation*?  made  for 
continuing  several  days  and  nights  on  the  encamping 
ground.  In  some  instances  several  frames,  of  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  at  suit  dde  distances, 
are  erected  on  the  tops  of  w  hich,  overlaid  with  boards 
and  earth,  fires  are  kept  burning  through  the  night  to 
enlighten  the  encampment.  After  the  pitching  of  the 
39 
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tenUj.the  kindling  of  the  fires  for  lights  and  culinary 
purposes,  the  occupation  of  the  tents  by  their  proprie¬ 
tors,  and  other  arrangments  for  temporal  comfort,  they 
are  prepared  for  the  devotional  exercises. 

In  the  commencement  of  these,  the  discussions  are 
usually  temperate,  anil  the  preachers  sometimes,  at  the 
opening  of  the  services,  declaim  on  the  topics  of  chari¬ 
ty,  liberality  and  brotherly  love.  But  they  gradually 
become  heated  and  declamatory,  in  a  vefy  high  degree. 
If  at  an  early  period,  there  are  many  in  tears,  many 
shouting  “  ^/ory  /  ^/ory and  some  falling  in  spasms, 
and  near  swooning,  they  expect  what  they  call  “  a  good 
meeting.^''  The  more  noisy,  the  greater  and  deeper 
the  tumult  and  uproar,  the  better  the  meeting  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  prove,  and  the  greater,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  the  number  of  proselytes  or  converts  to  the  Me¬ 
thodist  faith. 

In  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  continue 
the  exercises  for  many  days  and  nights  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  many  preachers  assemble.  There  are  from  day 
to  day  and  from  night  to  night  many  visitants  drawn  to¬ 
gether  from  the  neighborhood  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  by  the  principle  of  curiosity,  and  by  a  desire  of 
criminal  indulgence.  It  is  common  report  and  gener¬ 
ally  believed  that  women  of  bad  fame,  from  the  city  of  X. 
York,  usually  resort  in  considerable  numbers,  to  those 
camp  meetings  held  along  the  banks  of  the  North  river, 
that  under  cover  of  night  and  the  forest,  they  may  prac¬ 
tice  iniquity.  And  though  there  are  regulations  adopt¬ 
ed  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquors,  profane  swearing  &c. 
within  certain  bounds  around  the  encampment,  yet  the 
.  amount  of  gross  and  abominable  vice  to  which  thc5^e 
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^emblies  give  occasion,  in  the  woods  and  under  cover 
of  the  night  is  generally  bclicvedj|p  be  enormous.  It 
is,  indeed, %’e  tbimc  impossible  that  it  should  be  other¬ 
wise,  in  the  present  depraved  condition  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  especially  when  it  is  know  that  great  numbers  of 
profligate  people,  crowds  of  ignorant  and  ungodly  young 
voung  peopleof  both  sexes  and  of  all  colours,  are  collect¬ 
ed  together  and  spend  whole  niglits  in  the  woods.  These 
evil  deeds  are  of  course  without  the  encampment,  in  the 
woods  around  and  on  the  out  flanks  of  the  assemblv. 
We  are  uttering  the  common,  we  mvay  say  the  general, 
if  not  the  universal  belief  of  those  who  know  these 
meetings,  not  from  observation,  for  we  have  never  at 
tended  any  of  them. 

In  the  encampment  proper,  or  within  the  limits  of  what 
is  called  the  congregation  of  worshippers,  there  may 
be  heard  or  seen  at  the  same  time  the  loud  and  vehe- 
inertt  declamation  of  some  preacher  in  the  tent,  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  hymns,  loud  pikers,  groans,  conversation, shouts 
of  “g/ory/”  See.  presenting  to  the  calm  ob¬ 

server  a  scene  of  confusion,  w’hich  beggars  all  de¬ 
scription.  When  tiie  excitement  in  noise  and  clamor 
becomes  high,  the  preachers  declaim  vehemently  against 
Calvanisrn  and  Presbyterianism,  denouncing  heavily 
air  who  oppose  them:  these,  with  descriptions  of 
the  horrors  of  hell  and  the  joys  8f  heaven,  are  (he  themes 
of  their  heated  declamation. 

All  this  is  surely  in  open  violatation  of  the  apostolic 
command  ;  “  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order.'"  To  say  nothing  of  the  errours  taught  among 
the  ignorant,  and  which  in*a  slate  of  wild  excitement  are 
Jnink  in  with  eagerness,  such  irregular  and  franti** 
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doings,  under  the  name  of  worshipping  God,  ought 
not  to  be  have  no  hesitation  in 

saying  the  public  ^ought  not  to  encourage  them,  by  at' 
tendance  at  their  meetings  ;  and  this  for  many  good 
reasons. 

1.  The  powerful  temptations  to  the  practice  of  gro;^ 
vice,  especially  uncleanliness.  For  though  parents, 
and  those  of  sober  habits,  formed  by  rn.iny  years  of  a 
regular  life,  may  think  themselves  in  no  danger  on  this 
quarter,  yet  when  they  attend  they  caLnot  expect  to 
restrain  the  cuiiosity  of  the  youth  under  their  care. 
Voung  [)eople  will  say  to  them  ;  “you  attend  and  why 
mav  not  we  ?”  “  Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom  and 
not  be  burnt  ?”  We  would  gravely  ask  parents,  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  intrust  their  youthful  sons  and 
daughters,  during  the  night,  in  the  society  of  the  licen¬ 
tious  and  profane,  who  flock  thitherto  indulge  the  gros¬ 
ser  propensities  of  fallen  human  nature  ?  would  tliev 
risk  their  morals  among  such  people  under  the  shades  of 
night,  and  in  the  forest,  were  they  assembled  for  an 
object  not  called  religious  ?  Is  the  danger  less  here  ? 
NVere  there  a  congregation  near  them  worshipping  the 
f^ord,  in  all  the  hemty  of  holiness,  they  would  disre¬ 
gard  them,  and  how  much  less  this  noisy  and  tumultu¬ 
ous  assembly  ? 

2.  Should  tlie  youth  even  attend  soberl}"  to  what  the 
preachers  utter,  witness  the  bodily  affections  of  those  who 
are  said  to  be  under  convictions,  and  listen  coolly  to  the 
groans,  the  shoutings  and  the  hymns  of  the  worship¬ 
pers — are  not  all  these  calcul.itcd  to  create  disgust  at 
religion  and  make  them  lightly  esteem  its  important  and 
solemn  realities  ?  Would  thev  not  be  realv  to  sav» 
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“  This  confusion  cannot  be  pleasing  to  God,. who  is  a 
God  of  order,  and  yet  it  is  called  by  the  name  of  wor¬ 
ship,  of  Christian  worship  offered  to  him  ;  and  great 
multitudes  of  those  w^ho  sustain  a  reputable  standing  in 
society,  are  assembled  here  to  wait  upon  it,  and  give  it 
their  countenance”  ?  Those  w^ho  disapprove  of  such 
disorders  must  admit  that  the  effect  of  attending  upon 
them,  cannot  be  good. 

3.  And  were  they  even  to.  become  subjects  of  the 
work,  which  is  the  great  Methodist  object  in  getting  up 
those  meetings,  would  parents  of  other  denominations 
think  this  desirable  for  their  children?  The  excite¬ 
ment  produced,  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  effect 
of  an  appeal  to  the  passions  and  the  animal  sensibili¬ 
ties  of  our  nature.  Some  fear  of  future  misery  alarms 
the  ignorant,  and  some  hopes  of  blessedness  allures 
them,  but  whence  the  danger  of  the^ former  arises,  or 
how  the  latter  is  attained,  they  know  not.  Hence, 
multitudes,  that  are  among  the  most  deeply  affected, 
and  are  called  converts,  soon  fall  away  as  they  call  it,  and 
become  by  far  more  hardened  in  vice.  But  put  it  on 
what  many  will  think  the  most  favourable  ground,  that 
they  should  become  regularly  and  permanently  embo¬ 
died  in  the  Methodist  church,  would  Calvanists  who 
often  attend,  or  permit  their  families  to  attend,  think 
this  desirable  ? 

1.  Those  who  really  think  these  assemblages  grea 
evils,  should  not  aggravate  the  amount  by  their  attend- 
aoce.  Did  not  those  who  belong  to  other  religious 
connexions  give  attendance  at  camp-meetings,  they 
would  soon  cease  to  be  held.  The  object  for  which 
ihey  are  got  up,  is  to  collect  groat  mulitudos  and  ex 
39 
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elle  public  attention,  anil  every  one  who  attends  upon 
then),  promotes  this  object,  anil  is  chargeable  with  j»urt 
of  tlie  evil  which  flows  from  them. 

In  reply  to  all  this  it  may  be  said,  ought  we  not  to 
see  and  judge  for  ourselves,  and  admitting  from  well 
authenticated  accounts  of  them  we  know  them  to  be 
productive  of  evil,  yet  it  may  be  advantageous  for 
youth  and  others  to  wdtness  the  evils  with  their  own 
eyes,  and  hear  them  with  their  own  ears,  that  they  may 
be  disgusted  with  them  and  avoid  them.  What  then, 
^ve  reply,  is  the  meaning  of  that  petition  in  the  Lord’s 
prayer?  “Lead  us  not  into  temptation.”  Surely  the 
temptations  in  and  around  the  encamping  grounds  are 
pow  erfully  seductive,  and  often  effectual  in  leading  in¬ 
to  both  errour  and  vice.  Do  parents  allow  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  attend  horse- racings  and  houses  of  gaming,  ih  it 
they  may  there  learn  to  abhor  those  vices  ?  This  com¬ 
parison  may  be  thought  very  severe.  But  from  all  the 
the  reports  of  respectable  people  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hoods  of  the  encampments,  we  are  persuaded,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  irreligious  peoj)le  as¬ 
sembled  at  a  horse-race,  or  a  camp-meeting,  the  irreg¬ 
ularities  occasioned  by  the  latter  are  greater  than  those 
occasioned  by  the  former.  There  have  been  camp- 
meetings,  and  horse  races  near  the  vilhige  of  Newburgh, 
and  we  have  heard  it  remarked  by  sober  people  of  ob¬ 
servation,  that  there  is  more  dissipation  occasioned  by 
the  camp-meeting  than  by  the  horse-race.  The  fictof 
males  and  females  spending  whole  nights  together  in  the 
forests  w  ill  account  for  it. 

Thatlhe  Methodists  who  originate  these  meetings  think 
they  arc  doing  God  service  by  them,  we  do  not  doubt. 
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nor  they  hope  by  these  measures  to  reclaim  sin¬ 
ners  from  tlie  errour  of  their  vv.iys.  We  are  persuaded, 
too,  that  they  regret  the  gross  vices,  to  wliicli  camp- 
meetings  give  occasion.  We  farther  admit  that  in 
so.ne  instances  gross  profligates  lay  aside  the  grossness 
of  vice  iuid  become  more  liioral  in  their  outward  de¬ 
portment.  Such  inst  mces,  indeed,  are  rari  nantcs  in 
pir^ite  vasto.  But  when  they  know  the  evils  occa¬ 
sioned  by  them,  they  are  responsible  for  them  to  socie¬ 
ty.  For  the  errours  taught  and  the  tumults  and  disor¬ 
ders  of  the  camp,  they  are  directly  accountable  ;  for 
these  constitute  a  part  of  the  machinery,  by  which  the 
multitude  are  intended  to  be  moved. 


APHORISMS. 

Suffer  not  business,  company,  or  anmsement,  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  duties  of  secret,  family,  or  social 
prayer. 

Ask  nothing  in  prayer,  that  you  do  not  desire  with 
your  lieart  at  the  time  of  asking  it. 

Never,  even  in  ejaculatory  prayer,  ask  any  Blessing, 
without  relying  on  the  intercession  of  Clirist  for  an 
answer. 

When  you  are  angry  with  a  brother  professor  or 
any  other  person,  how  ever  just  the  cause  may  seem  to 
be,  pray  for  yourself  and  for  him,  earnestly  and  often. 

Never  wish  for  any  thing,  for  which  you  dare  not 
pray. 

Let  not  the  number,  the  aggravation,  nor  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  your  sins  prevent  you  from  i)raying  for  their 
pardon,  through  the  blood  of  Christ  ;  for  “  his  blood 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.” 
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Ceware  of  fearing  more  the  ill  will  of  men  than  the 
displeasure  of  God. 

^Vhen  you  know  the  truth,  do  not  hesitate  to  pro¬ 
fess,  practice  and  contend  for  it,  whatever  men,  and 
especially  acquaintances  and  relatives  may  say. 

Do  not  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  doctrines, 
by  the  opulence  or  the  poverty,  the  exterior  polish 
or  the  coarseness,  the  fame  or  the  obscurity,  or  the 
numbers,  or  fewness  of  those  who  hold  them  ;  for, 
judging  by  these  tests,  Moses  would  not  have  attached 
himself  to  the  Israelites,  nor  Paul  himself  to  the  apos¬ 
tles. 

Do  not  indulge  in  thoughts  or  desires,  that  you  would 
be  ashamed  to  utter. 

Never  utter  any  thing  w  ith  respect  to  your  friend  or 
any  man,  that  you  would  be  unwilling  to  utter  w  ere  he 
in  your  hearing,  or  that  you  think  would  harm  you, 
were  it  told  him. 

Do  not  indulge  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  your  ac¬ 
quaintances  generally  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  more 
means  of  happiness  than  you  are  ;  for  in  so  doing  you 
act  unwisely.  ^  , 

Be  kind  and  atteniive  to  those  below  you,  and  po¬ 
lite  to  those  above  you. 

Never  trust  yourself  to  him  who  is  generally  suspec¬ 
ted  by  those  who  know  him,  of  dishonesty  or  deception. 

In  forming  your  opinion  of  any  man,  trust  more  to 
sensible  and  good  men,  w  ho  have  long  known  him,  than 
to  yourself,  or  others,  on  short  cacquaintance. 

In  pursuing  a  lawful  employment  w  ith  skill,  honesty, 
and  perseverance,  you  may  hope  for  success,  though, 
for  a  time  vou  meet  with  some  flifBculties. 
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Do  not  be  discouraged  in  a  good  undertaking,  for  a 
i^w  adverse  incidents,  when  those  that  are  favourable, 
are  fir  more  numerous  ;  for,  ‘‘  he  that  observeth  the 
tvind  shall  not  sow,  and  he  that  observeth  the  clouds 
=  di:ill  not  reap.” 

Uo  not  hope  to  retain  your  property,  health  and  re¬ 
putation  in  the  indulgence  of  those  lusts  which  have 
ruined  others. 

Xevcr  hope  for  success,  without  exertion,  in  those 
:  things,  in  w’hich  others  fail,  without  labour  and  perse¬ 
verance. 

When  you  fear  that  your  acquaintances  will  suspect 
vou  of  intemperance,  leave  off  strong  drink. 

Do  not  cast  off  a  long  tried  friend,  because  in  a  few 
instances  he  may  have  done  what  is  displeasing  to  you  ; 
for  in  so  doing,  you  will  soon  cast  off  all  your  friends. 

Seek  chiefly  the  society  of  those  from  whom  you  re¬ 
ceive  genera  lly  the  most  useful  instruction,  though  in 
some  things  it  may  not  be  quite  agreeable  to  you. 

Do  not  indulge  in  the  society  of  either  one,  or  many, 
to  an  extent,  that  your  conscience  tells  you  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  proper  attention  to  your  business. 

When  you  choose  to  break  off  from  the  society  of 
those  whose  company  you  find  unprofitable,  do  it  as 
gently,  and  with  as  little  offence  as  possible. 

Read  old  books  more  than  new  ones,  and  large  ones 
more  than  small  ones  ;  for  bad  and  unimportant  books 
generally  die  soon,  while  the  good  live  long. 

He  that  increaseth  in  meekness  and  humility,  while 
he  increaseth  in  wealth  and  knowledge,  doubly  increa¬ 
seth  his  reputation,  comfort  and  usefulness. 
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When  pride,  increnseth  with  riches  or  knowledge, j 
comfort,  character  aii*J  usefulness  diminish. 

Let  nothing  prevent  you  from  going  to  church,  that 
would  not  prevent  you  going  to  market. 

If  the  body  reijuires  a  continual  supply  of  earthly 
food  in  order  to  the  support  of  animal  life,  much  more 
does  the  soul  demand  continual  supplies  of  celestial 
provision,  to  support  spiritual  and  eternal  life. 

a 


[The  following  article  is  copied  from  the  Religious 
Monitor,  a  respectable,  evangelical  magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Albany.  The  subject  is  discussed  with 
plainness,  and  force  of  argument,  which  will  not  be 
easily  refuted.  Ed.  Wit.] 

ON  CATHOLIC  COMMUNION. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  remarks  were  addres¬ 
sed,  some  time  ago,  to  a  young  gentleman,  who  had 
requested  my  views  on  the  much  disputed  subject  of 
Catholic  Communion,  If  you  think  them  worthy  of  a 

place  in  the  Monitor  they  are  at  your  service. 

/ 

My  Dear  itr, 

In  a  late  conversation  you  requested  metogiveyou  my 
views  in  writing  on  the  much  controverted  subject  of  Ca¬ 
tholic,  or  free  Communion.  Most  cheerfully  will  1  com^ 
ply  with  your  request,  so  f-.r  as  my  leisure  will  permit. 
My  numerous  avocations,  how’ever,  will  not  permit  me 
at  present,  fully  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  cause. 
In  entering  upon  the  subject,  we  must  take  facts  as  we 
hnd  them  actually  existing,  and  draw  our  conclusions 
accordingly.  It  must  he  taken  for  granted,  that  there 
exist  sulficient  and  valid  reasons  for  a  separate  com- 
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miinion,  or  at  leafet,  that  the  professed  followers  of 
Jesus,  believe  them  to  be  sufficient.  To  suppose  oth¬ 
erwise,  would  be  to  tax  them  with  disregani  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  conscience,  and  also  to  the  decisions  of  God’s 
word.  The  question  tiien  to  dispute  is,  not  whether 
the  church  should  be  so  regulated  b^  the  decisions  of 
God’s  word,  as  to  have  all  her  partition  w.ills  broken 
down,  and  her  parts  consolidated  into  one  great  com¬ 
munion,  the  intercourse  of  which  should  be  impeded 

I 

by  no  bars  or  liinderances,  but  such  as  necessarily  arise 
from  local  circumstances  ;  for  on  this  point  all  are 
agreed.  All  declamation,  therefore,  on  the  evils  which 
arise  from  divisions  in  the  church,  are  entirely  out  of 
place  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  simply  this.  In  the  present  divhJed  state  of  the 
church,  while  each  of  her  branches  has  its  distinct,  and 
ill  many  respects  opposite  creed,  is  it  proper  or  expe¬ 
dient  for  the  members  of  these  different  branches  to 
sit  dowm  with  each  other  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  a  standing  testimony,  in  their 
public  standards,  against  each  other’s  creed,  as  unscrip- 
tural  and  erroneous  ?  ' 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  con¬ 
sider  the  practice  unwarranted  and  improper. 

J.  It  is  inconsistent  with  their  public  profes¬ 
sion. — The  public  standards  of  a  church  exhibit  the 
principles  on  which  her  distinct  association  is  formed. 
In  other  words,  these  standards  contain  the  declared 
terms  of  communion  in  that  society.  This  indeed  is 

I  - 

the  common  sense  of  mankind.  When  we  wish  to 
learn  the  principles  of  a  society,  we  naturally  go  for 
information  to  the  public  documents,  judicially  einitte<! 
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by  its  constituted  TiUthorities.  But  in  admitting  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  communion  or  privileges  of  a  society,  it  j? 
necessi.iry  that  an  approbation  or  belief  of  these  princi¬ 
ples,  should  he  (let'lared  or  professed  ;  otherwise  the 
society  has  no  .'ecurity,  that  in  process  of  time,  her 
real  and  her  declared  principles  w  ill  not  stand  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other  ;  which  would  infer  the  fla¬ 
grant  guilt  of  solemnly  declaring  to  God  and  the  world, 
that  her  principles  are  ditferent  from  w  hat  they  really 
are.  Every  society,  therefore,  that  wishes  to  preserve 
the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus  in  its  purity,  will  make  her 
standards  the  test  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  the  terms  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  her  communion.  Nor  will  it  be  easy  to  find 
anv  society  so  barefaced  as  to  admit  that  she  does  net 
intend  them  to  be  so  applied.  But  in  admitting  the 
members  of  other  societies  to  communion  w  ith  her  oc¬ 
casionally,  without  any  retraction  of  their  errors,  she:? 
virtually  declaring  that  these  standards  do  not  contain 
her  terms  of  communion.  It  is  also  inconsistent,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  requiring  one  term  of  communion  to-dav, 
and  another  to-morrow.  And  besides,  it  is  admittine 
the  members  of  other  societies  to  communion,  on  prir- 
ciples  on  which  we  wouM  neither  admit  nor  retain  ou 
o-xn  members.  Is  this  consistent  ?  If  it  be,  1  see  cot 
on  what  principle  any  mm  can  be  excluded  from 
church  communion,  on  account  of  heresy,  as  long  a? 
there  is  a  possibility  of  his  being  a  Christian  at  all. 

2.  The  ariruments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  prac¬ 
tice,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove  too  much  for  the 
purpose  of  those  who  use  them.  I  believe  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  an  argument  to  support  occasional  com¬ 
munion  between  different  churches,  which,  if  properly 
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employed,  will  not  prove  that  all  their  walls  of  separa¬ 
tion  should  be  done  away.  Did  time  permit,  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  show  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Take 
for  instance  the  great  and  fundamental  argument  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  advocates  of  free  communion,  viz  The 
unity  oj  the  church  of  Christ.  Turn  it  whatever  way 
you  can,  you  w  ill  tind  it  impossible  to  apply  it  to  the 
question  before  us,  without  perceiving  the  conclusion 
staring  you  in  the  face,  that  the  p.irlition  wall  should 
be  taken  down,  not  merely  to-day,  but  forever.  This 
however,  is  a  conclusion,  to  which  our  opponents  are 
not  prepared  to  come,  and  w  e  cannot  allow  them  the 
use  of  an  argument  jtist  to  a  certain  point,  unless  they 
will  take  and  apply  it,  in  toto.  When  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  this,  we  have  other  ground  on  which  to  con¬ 
tend.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  what  has 
been  always  admitted  as  a  sound  principle,  that  an  ar¬ 
gument  which  proves  too  much  proves  nothing  to  the 
purpose. 

3.  The  practice  of  occasional  communion  is,  schismatic 
in  its  principle.  It  w  ill  l»e  admitted,  that  participating 
in  the  Lord’s  supper  is,  if  not  the  most  solemn,  at  least 
among  the  most  solemn  acts  of  flivine  service  in  which 
Christians  can  associate  together.  If  then  they  can 
conscientiously  unite  in  this  solemn  service,  surely  their 
consciences  would  permit  them  to  iinite  in  other  servi¬ 
ces  less  solemn  ;  and  it  will  be  extremelv  difficult  to 
conceive  of  one  that  can  be  an  exception.  Besides,  as 
we  may  hereafter  remark,  this  service  is,  in  its  spirit, 
an  epitome  of  all  others.  It  follows  therefore,  that 
when  they  do  not  unite  with  their  lu*ethren  formally 
permanently,  it  is  nut  because  they  are  deterred  bj* 
40 
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any  considerations  of  conscience.  But,  separations 
the  church  of  Christ,  which  are  not  founded  on  ihc 
dictates  of  conscience,  are  the  very  essence  of  schism. 

4.  Again,  1  object  to  the  practice,  because  u  lien  the 
principle  is  once  admitted,  there  are  no  definite  limils 
that  can  consistently  be  set  to  its  operation.  The  only 
principle  on  which  it  can  be  defended  with  any  con¬ 
sistency  at  all,  is  this,  “  that  probable  Christianity  is  the 
rule  and  measure  of  church  communion.”  Now  what 
is  the  point  to  which  this  principle  will  naturally  lead 
us  ?  Why,  it  is  evidently  this,  that  we  are  to  extend  our 
communion  to  every  society  which  denominates  itself 
a  church  of  Christ,  however  impure  either  in  faith  or 
practice.  To  seek  for  any  middle  ground  here  is  a 
vain  attempt.  It  has  been  tried,  but  always  without  soc- 
cess.  For  if  we  say  that  all  who  are  sound  in  the  faiths 
should  be  embraced  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  the 
question  will  return,  “  how  is  the  church  to  try  sound¬ 
ness  in  the  faith  but  by  her  own  avowed  principles?'’ 
And  do  these  not  always  take  it  for  granted,  that  others 
are  more  or  less  unsound?  And  to  what  jjoint  of  here?} 
may  she  extend  her  fraternal  embrace  ?  And  where  is 
the  boundary  line  beyond  which  she  may  not  go! 
— These,  with  many  similar  enquiries,  will  naturally 
arise  out  of  the  subject,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
ever  to  answer  them  o.n  the  supposition  made.  Now 

combine  this  considerstion  with  what  has  been  already 

# 

adverted  to,  and  we  shall  be  directly  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  lawful  or 
warrantable  separation  from  a  church,  however  over¬ 
run  with,  and  •persevering  in  error,  so  long  as  she  is  ir 
any  sense  a  church  of  Christ. 
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5.  I  object  farther  to  the  practice,  as  being  unfriend- 
hf  to  the  cause  of  truth.  When  professors  of  tliflerent 
aod  opposite  creeds  cherish  such  intercourse,  it  has  u 
uativo  tendency  to  lead  them  to  the  belief,  th  it  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  them  are  of  liitle  moment. 
And  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  soundest  part 
is  always  most  subject  to  the  impression  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  their  opponents.  Many  an  individual,  by  the 
practice  offrcc  communion,  has  been  gradually  and  insen¬ 
sibly  led  to  lose  his  veneration  for  the  truths  of  his  pe¬ 
culiar  profession.  But  I  believe  no  individual  has  ever 
yet  been  led  by  this  practice  to  cherish  a  higher  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  trutli,  or  more  sensibly  to  realize  its 
import:ince. — And  this  view  of  the  subject  seems  to 
be  corroborated'by  facts  ;  for  error  has  been  spreading 
through  the  American  churches  with  rapid  strides, 
>ince  free  communion  has  become  so  fashionable.  But 
i:  miy  be  said,  that  “  what  has  been  lost  on  the  side  of 
truth  has  been  gained  on  the  side  of  peace.”  This  I 
liiipute,  and  remark, 

d.  That  I  object  to  the  practice  as  being  not  only  un- 
Ifiendiy  to  truth,  but  hostile  to  a  spirit  of  harmony 
l(t:vccii  different  churches.  It  will  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  more  closely  men  of  different  parties  in  poli¬ 
tics  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  on  political  sub¬ 
jects,  there  is  the  greater  danger  of  discord  between 
ihsm.  While  they  keep  at  a  resj)ectful  distance  from 
cadi  other,  they  may  live  as  friends  and  neighbours,  in 
rautual  'amity  ;  but  when  they  meet  together  in  a  field 


'vherc  their  different  sentiments  are  called  into  view, 
dicn  it  may  be  expected  that  the  fire  of  discord  will 
hurst  forth.  This  is  the  dictate  of  universal  experi- 
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ence.  And  in  what  way  will  the  principle  apply  lo 
diversity  of  sentiment  in  political  matters,  in  which  it 
will  not  apply  when  religion  is  the  subject  ot  dispute  ] 
The  experience  of  ullages  tells  us,  th.it  of  all  contentions, 
reliviious  contentions  have  been  the  most  acrimonious, 
and  the  most  easily  intl.nned.  Permit  me  here  to  tran¬ 
scribe  .1  passage  from  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  opeifin^ 
of  the  Gener.d  Assembly  in  1803,  by  the  llev’.  Doctor 
Alexander,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  now  of  Prince¬ 
ton. — “Unity  without  agreement  is  a  solecism.  Those 
attempts  which  have  for  their  object,  the  bringing  into 
the  same  society,  and  under  the  same  denomination 
people  of  widely  different  sentiments,  are  deserving 
of  little  commendation.  The  nearer  such  jarring  ma¬ 
terials  are  brought  together^  the  greater  xvill  be  the  dis¬ 
cord.  Truth,  and  an  agreement  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  truth,  are  the  onlv  solid  foundation  of  Cnristian  unity 
and  peace.*' — I  may  add,  th  it  this  view  seems  tube 
confirmed  by  facts,  as  fir  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing.  However  plausible  the  practice  has  at 
first  appeared,  as  a  harmonizing  measure,  it  has  coai- 
inonly  issued  in  a  widening  of  the  breach. 

7.  I  may  add,  that  the  practice  of  free  communion  i: 
subversive  of  the  principles  of  social  order.  In  no  well 
regulated  society,  w'ould  an  individual  be  admitted  to 
the  most  precious  and  important  privileges  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  who  is  in  no  respect  suiyect  to  the  control  or  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  that  society.  But  in  every  case  of  free  com¬ 
munion  w’e  behold  (his  pr.ictical  solecism.  Tire  individ¬ 
ual  whom  w’C  admit  to  the  Lonl's  table  with  usto-dav. 
is  not  under  our  controul  to-morrovv.  And  if  he  were, 
we  could  not  call  him  to  account  far  his  errors,  because 
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have  admitted  him  to  communion  with  us  alrea- 
ijy,  knowing  that  he  held  and  avowed  them.  I  know 
not  how  this  c  m  be  candidly  answered.  I  have  read 
oa«  attempt  at  an  answer,  and  1  htely  heard  another  ; 
bit  if  they  were  intended  as  argumentation,  they  tvo- 
fallv  miscarried,  for  they  were  a  burlesque  upon  logic. 
Oar  opponents  object,  that  by  restricting  our  com- 
ni'iaioa  to  the  members  of  our  own  society,  we  in  ef¬ 
fect  unchurch  all  others.  It  requires  a  great  stretch 
of  charity  indeed,  to  believe  that  any  man  is  sincere 
aad  honest  in  miking  this  objection.  It  is  so  evident¬ 
ly  filse  in  fact,  that  it  scarcely  deserves,  and  certainly 
does  not  need  an  awswer.  Our  excluding  them  from 
oiir  com  nunion  pronounces  nothing  whatever  on  their 
character  as  Christians.  It  merely  declares,  that  we 
consider  them,  either  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  un- 
scriplural  in  their  faith  or  practice  ;  and  that,  while  we 
consider  ourselves  publicly  called  to  testify  against  their 
errors,  consistency  requires  that  we  should  not  homo¬ 
logate  their  creed  by  intercommunion. 

A  fishionable  strain  of  declamation,  both  from  the 
Pulpit  and  the  Press,  his  been  this.  “This  table  is 
the  Lord’s  and  not  yours.  How  then  dare  you  presume 
to  refuse  its  provision  to  any  th  it  you  believe  to  be  his 
children?  To  this,  [answer,  1.  Its  being  the  Lord’s  table 
is  the  very  reason  why  we  consider  ourselves  under  ob¬ 
ligation  to  preserve  it  pure.  Were  it  merely  our  own, 
personal  benevolence  and  courtesy  would  be  our  guides, 
not  conscience  ;  but  as  it  is  his,  it  must  be  regulated 
by  the  principles  of  his  word,  as  we  believe  and  pro¬ 
fess  them.  2.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  of  these  gen¬ 
tleman  is  the  Moderator  of  a  Church  Session  ;  a  case 
MO 
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might  occur,  as  many  such  have  occurred,  in  which  he 
WO  il :  find  it  necess  iry  to  suspend  fro.ui  sealing  ordi¬ 
nances  a  mau,  whom  at  t^ie  same  lime  he  i>elit;ve8 
to  be  a  child  of  God.  Now  let  us  suppos  ^  toat  during 
his  su‘<pensinn  the  Lord’s  supper  should  he  dispensed, 
an  1  the  iiidividual  in  question  should  come  forward  and 
ask  the  Moderator,  “  Is  this  your  table,  or  the  Lord’s? 
Answer,  It  is  the  Lord’s.  Do  you  believe  me  to  he  a 
cl  ial  of  God?  Answer,  I  do.  Well  Sir,  how  dare  you  to 
refuse  me  a  seat  at  my  Father’s  Table,  and  a  share  in 
its  provision?  To  this  question  I  know  what  I  could 
answer  ;  but  I  must  leave  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
objec  tor  to  devise  an  answer  to  its  own  principles. 

Again,  we  hear  it  often  said,  that  however  ranch  we 
differ  about  other  things,  yet  we  agree  respecting  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  and  therefore  may  law¬ 
fully  join  together  here  at  least.  Without  inquiring 
here  whether  the  conclusion  is  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
mises,  I  would  observe,  that  the  asseriion  is  entirely 
founded  in  a  mistake.  The  essence  of  communicating 
does  not  consist  in  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine,  un¬ 
less  we  admit  that  the  Popish  doctrine  of  “  opus  opera- 
turn,”  is  true; — but  it  consists  in  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  in  the  use  of,  and  in  reference  to,  these  symbols. 
Now  how  is  a  worthy  «!ommunicant  exercised  at  the 
Lord^s  table?  Surely  an  important  part  of  his  exer¬ 
cise  consists  in  dedication,  and  engagement  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God.  But  this  engagement,  if  sincere,  must  be 
unreserved.  He  must  engage  that  he  will  maintain  not 
apart,  but  the  whole,  of  the  Lord’s  cause,  as  far  as  he 
knows  it.  In  other  words  that  he  will  profess — and 
maintain^and  act — as  he  believes  the  word  of  God  di^ 
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rects  and  reveals.  It  is  evicirnt  therefore,  that  the 
whole  of  his  distinctive  profession  must  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  his  engas^ernent.  If  then  we  suppose 
th.it  a  C«dvanist  and  an  Arminian  are  seated  together, 
their  engagements  must  lie  just  as  contradictory  as  their 
creeds.  Each  is  solemnly  pledging  to  the  omniscient 
Go!  his  belief  in,  and  his  devotion  to  that  which  tlie 
other  is  as  solemnly  pledging  himsidf  to  oppose.  Is 
this  agreement?  is  this  Christian  harmony?  If  it  be, 
the  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood  is  all  a  fable. 

I  believe  that  many  good  men,  are  advocates  of  free 
communion,  because  it  has  become  fashionable,  and 
they  have  never  thoroughly  examined  the  suiject  for 
themselves.  There  is  indeed,  something  vastly  impos¬ 
ing  in  its  aspect,  when  viewed  with  a  transient  glance, 
but  examine  it  more  closely,  and  it  will  stand  the  test 
neither  of  reason  nor  of  revelation.  And  when  it  has 
run  its  course,  it  will  be  discarded  from  all  the  more 
orthodox  portions  of  the  church,  as  a  dangerous  and 
noxious  excrescence.  Thus,  Sir,  I  have,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  your  request,  hastily  thrown  together  my 
thoughts  on  this  much  litigated  subject.  This  is  not 
all^  nor  the  half  of  what  might  be  said,  but  it  is  all  that 
my  leisure  at  present  will  permit. 

I  am  dear  Sir,  Yours, 

PHILALETHES. 

THE  PORT  FOLIO  AND  BLACKWOOd’s  MAGAZINE. 

We  intended  some  time  since  to  publish  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  American  and  foreign  journals  whose  titles 
are  refered  to  at  the  head  of  this  article,  but  a  press  of 
other  matter  prevented. 
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Wlicit- are  teraisd  the  m  ire  literiiry  pro  luctions  of 
the  press  have  much  iuflueace  on  the  religious  feelings 
and  character  of  the  community,  and  on  its  morals. 
InsiiMitiv^ns  agaiusi  divine  revelation,  sneers  at  disiin- 
gulsiie  J  irie.nhers  of  the  church,  of  the  present  age  or 
thvise  of  ages  that  are  past,  oblique  attacks  on  sound  doc¬ 
trine  .liid  good  mortis,  and  the  indirect  encouragement 
of  liceatioasaess  are  often  interwoven  with  what  is  call¬ 
ed  literature,  to  the  injury  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
public.  In  our  country,  though  there  are  some  excep¬ 
tions,  we  hive  inch  less  of  this,  than  the  Europeans 
have.  Blackwood’s  M ag  izine,  a  Srmtlish  journal  edited 
with  considerable  t  lent,  and  popular  in  that  country, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  has  abounded  with  sarcastic 
allusions  to  revealed  religion,  and  fiagitious  attacks 
upon  eminent  men  in  the  church,  especially  the  Re¬ 
formers.  Upon  the  whole  we  consider  it  a  dangerous 
and  li  !eattous  publication.  It  has  been  liberal  in  the 
gross  abuse  of  American  genius,  American  charac¬ 
ter  and  A  uerican  literature.  The  present  editor  of 
the  Port  Folio,  John  E.  H  ill.  Esq.  h  is  been  attacked 
in  thetrui  iillin^sg  ite  style,  by  this  slanderer  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  religious  men  and  of  Republican  America.  In 
the  No.  for  Jan.  1825,  pp.  . 5,  55,  he  holds  the  follow¬ 
ing  linguage: — ‘'  John  E.  Hall,  a  blockhead,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pjrt  Folio. — Hill’s  Port  Folio  made  up  of 
original  essays,  from  o»ir  periodical  newspapers  &c. 
Hall’s  La  v  Journal,  a  co  npil  ition  of  refuse  law  tracts  : 
old  pimphlets,  forgotten  speeches  &c.  &c.”  This 
is  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of  treating  our  literature. 
Tnere  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  abuse  of  a  very 
respectable  American  editor,  is  from  the  pen  of  an 
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ancle,  and  the  original  articles  are  generally  well 
ten  with  taste  and  talent  ;  while  there  is  nothing  to  of¬ 
fend  against  delicacy.  So  far  is  this  valuable  journal 
from  uttering  any  thing  unfriendly  to  revealed  religion, 
that  it  professedly  and  really  supports  it.  When  Ogib 
vie’s  Essays  issued  from  the  press  in  Philadelphia,  the 
editor  freely  reprehended  the  infidelity  wliich  polluted 
some  of  its  pages,  and  this  as  commonly  happens  with  - 
honest  reviewers,  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  oratoii- 
cal  author,  who  threatened  to  annihilate  him.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  of  intelligence  for  the  Port  Folio  are  well  selected, 
the  reviews  are  judicious,  and  the  lighter  essays  taste¬ 
fully  written.  We  do  not  remember  a  single  award  of 
this  literary  tribunal,  since  its  present  judge  occu¬ 
pied  the  bench,  that  has  been  reversed  by  the  public. 
The  engravings  given  in  almost  every  No.  are  beauti¬ 
ful,  some  of  them  exquisite  and  all  interesting.  Wc 
are  highly  pleased  to  see  this  ancient  and  useful  jour¬ 
nal  still  live  and  flourish.  It  does  honour  to  the  taste 
of  our  country.  But  w^e  are  especially  pleased  to  find 
in  this  well  supported  magazine,  professing  to  be  mere¬ 
ly  literary,  and  possessing  no  small  influenpe  over  the 
more  enlightened  portion  of  the  public,  an  auxilliary 
in  the  support  of  religion  and  morals.  We  are  not  a 
little  surprised  that  such  a  Magazine  as  Blackwood’s 
should  find  any  support  in  our  country,  the  theme  of 
its  vituperation,  and  especially  that  any  intelligent  citi¬ 
zen  should  prefer  It,  or  indeed  any  foreign  literary  jour*' 
nal  to  the  P.orl  Folio. 
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1.  COR.  XIII,  VERSIFIED. 

What  ihougii  amid  the  wordly  throng, 

I  siieak  nith  men  ami  angels  tongue, 
ir  vv.mling  charity,  ah.s  I 
Tin  tinkling  cymbal,  sounding  brass 
Though  gift  of  prophecy  I  claim, 

And  have  all  faith  in  Jesus’  name, 

Though  inyst’ries  deep  I  understand 
And  mount  lins  move  at  my  command  ; 
Although  with  ev’ry  knowledge  fraught, 

If  wanting  charity,  I’m  nought. 

Tho’  I  bestoir  nay  goods,  to  feed 
The  sons  of  penury  and  need. 

And  give  iny  body  to  be  burn’d, 

If  charity  I  have  not  leafn’d. 

It  profjteth  me  nothing  still. 

Charity  long  suflfereth  ill  ; 

Is  ever  kind  ;  from  envy  free 
And  vaunteth  not  in  vanity. 

Is  not  puffed  up  with  pride  of  heart. 

Nor  acteth  an  unseemly  part. 

She  seeketh  not  her  own  on  earth  ; 

Thinketh  no  ill  ;  is  slow  to  \vrath  ; 

Rejoiceth  not  in  guile,  or  wrong. 

But  in  the  truth  rejoiceth  long. 

All  things  bclieveth,  beareth  all  ;  . 

Hopeth,  endureth,  ne’er  shall  fall. 

For  charity  shall  still  prevail. 

When  prophets,  tongues,  and  knowledge  fail. 
’Tis  but  in  part  that  now  we  know, 

Wc  prophecy  in  part  below  : 
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But  when  is  come  that  perfect  day, 

Shall  things  in  part  be  clone  away. 

While  yet  a  child,  in  speech  untaught, 

Child-like  I  understood  and  thought  ; 

But  when  to  manhood’s  stature  growm, 

I  let  all  childish  things  alone. 

Now  darkly  through  a  glass  w’e  see, 

But  face  to  f ice  we  then  shall  be. 

Now  1  do  know  in  part,  but  then, 

E’en  as  I’m  known,  I’ll  know  again. 

And  now,  (to  saving  grace  allied) 

Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  abide  ; 

But  far  the  greatest  of  these  three, 

Is  Christian  love,  or  Charity. 

'  CHRISTIANA. 
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On  Friday  the  16th  Sept.  Mr.  James  R.  Jonson  was 
set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  ministry,  and  install¬ 
ed  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
congregation  of  Newburgh  by  the  Northern  Reformed 
Presbytery.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Jas!  R..  Will  son,  from  Deut.  xxxiii.  8.  “And 
of  Levi  he  said,  /cHhy  Thu  nmim  and  thy  Urim  he  with 
thy  Holy  One  the  ordaining  prayer  was  offered  up  | 
and  the  charge  to  the  pastor  and  the  people  given  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  IVLLeod.  The  congregation  was  respect¬ 
able  and  appeared  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  trans.action. 

The  determined  valor  of  the  Grecian  heroes  is 
achieving  victory  in  another  hardly  contested  cam¬ 
paign.  The  capture  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  as  decisive  of  this  summer’s  operations. 
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